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science 


stands 


there 
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no place 


involves an 
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that he leaves 


to involve a du: 
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s theology 


t went 


as 


Fr. Thornton’ 
Reality 
XVII. 102 


re 


al 


i 
if 
the Rev. E. G. Sztwrx, D.D., Ravan Rectory, Havant, 
to whom all editorial matters shoul be addressed. ‘ 
198 
‘ 
time when ecclesiastical affairs ate unusually bewildering 
Ta: 
 and> richness, and with convincing anbieet of & 
centon’s book The Incarnate Lord will be the sndject of 
_ with what might prove to be a new pai 
decisive calling of the midwilc ; ™ 
= pages, as the child of all this labour, a con! 
| reality in 
| Readers of Canon Streeter’s Realty 
which dea 1 quantity and cee 
deal with it procs tion. ine | 
fale 


| ae from the atom to the =e organism, from that 

onganiem, or,man, and m man to Him who 
is both G and man, Jesus Christ. Christ thus sums up in Him- 
self—or “ recapitilates,”. as St. Trensus would said— 

the whole creative process: He. is the. Light of.the. World, in 

that, standin thus at its apex, He illuminates it all: and those 

who: are Christ's are in very’ truth new creation.” 


nt. we.must not, visk putting. our. readers off any further 
with a mere bird's-eye: view, The; book is one to be and 

thoroughly digested. It is not impossible that it may take 

some years to be fully appreciated. But we should not be 

urprised if it should prove.in the course of time to take rank 
with such books as Butler's Analogy and Gore's Bampton 
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‘Ae 


our: at abator ini our: view: of what ihe 


‘self-discipline, ‘The 
Conference ‘to abide _ their 
licy, ‘thes for which the Church as 


and on ethical grounds 
da the more necessar ‘in view of the 


in Parliament. There is no fear 
y Bata either by 


if confi in n'the Chureh’s moral 
claim. receives statutory recognition ; different 
In}the national life will need to take Barings in regard 
‘and likely to cause an extensive regroupi 
opinion in England. But meanwhile the hearts an hands o all 
whether Church-t le or not, who:are at grips with the 


fearle _witness to the divine character ‘and 
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rejections the two Prayer 
Pe historic; that is, is, there is reasonable 
tion. of their being ded. as im when 
these rej jections was that which formed 
the late Da 


ove 
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ent, but a more 
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have done its work the read here 
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336 THEOLOGY 


at cakiptioc absolutism has, in ‘fact, been su 
More natural condition of society in whic State. 


frankly recognized as a communitas communitatum in which 
we pied forms of fellowship life flout 


conflict with the functions of overnment. 
‘surrender was made to the attractions of a more 
view of ultimate authori 


or with indifference by 
of the and omnicom 


was found in the city state of ancient Greece, but bt cach successive 
enlargement of the sphere of 
Glearer light the 


A regulative 80 with adequate sanctions 
isan 
wil ‘only attach reality to that which it 


at the cost of ‘such qua 


the individual. Dr. 


ve to these criticisms, i in the light of the Prayet Book vote, we 
may add a third—namely, that when 9 doctrine of government 
1s accepted vaguely in theory, but is successfully resisted in 


views of as it would be lor a to 


discover an indeterminate quantity in anequation. 
This theory makes a formidably strong appeal to the modern 
mind, probably because .it is simple and compact. As the 


_... Bejection of the Prayer Book Measures was an instance of its 


mt plication, I will ‘cated the reader of the two main criticisms 
dra  Figgis has levelled against it, and venture to add a 


aap Churches i in the Modern State, it is shown that the the theory 


shed, each with its own 
ethos, eich free from abso tist control so far as it did not 


rly by law , contentedly 

il ere arrived the 

modern. acceptance } in exceptions in 
tence of 

finds two faults an in this. 


Fang t it assumes a condition of society which * never 
ind never could exist. A working a to it 


government has brought into 
discrepancies between it and the facts of human 


any commonweal 


but a “ creative ” sove- 


originates is an academic ent, and can only be maintained 
as throw the ‘theory: Into 


credit. 
main ‘criticism is that, ultimately this theory 
denies inherent freetiom not only to the association but also to 


Figgis quotes as a legitimate a 
of the “ coricession principle” a remark made by 
Combes in an English review: “There are no rights but the 
rights of the State; there is no authority but the authority of 
the Republic.” If this were true and enforced, then Mer gomeny = 
ee jous conviction, and the institution of the fami | 


lication 


{toname 
ical assertions of personal freedom) wot evidently = 


poard. 


fact some of the the effects 7 those 
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THE CHUROH STATE 
sections which have not successfull resisted its application 


“The ned UP) England are. examples, of 
fellowshi awhich; through sheer pressure of the associative 
instinct, have secu rge measure of corporate freedom. 
The State a watchful eye, but does not seek to pre- 
scribe their faith or its ex in worship. reads sa 
. existence is a fact which the State neither 1 nor claims 
to have created. Their history is a history of emancipation. 
‘The effect of this 
have been a similar and pars liel process. of 
the actual result has been in the contrary: 
eceptance of additional burdens. For whereas at, an 
ines her freedom was conditioned (and that only 


This has happened under 


and n¢ ch go to make up the mind of the 
of a. word which 
lished” as:-used of the Church of 


arhamentary ratifica 
for ecclesiastical to give it, that sanction which 
the relationship of establishment involved. Equally evident, 
such vatiinstion: vould be automatically granted, since to with- 
hold it would have suggested a claim to spiritual authority 
"whic te temporal of the realm didnot dream of 


But a subtle and crucial change has. 


OV 
‘elie of the word. When, for example, Sir John Simon 
in the debate of last December, ‘So. long: as. the Church of 
England is established she must. honour the bond,” it was 
Clear from the context that in his: mind an established Church 
18 body corporate derived and solely responsible. to, 

with the Constabulary andthe 


authority which may however: bei overruled or d | a 


“This view of establishment illustrates that forensic t! 
of sovereignty to which I have referred. 
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TH EOLOGY 


it is injurious, it the (no 
oubt Stootmbehivel) exploitation of an —— term in the 
Interests of a theory which came into v te dna 
the Church of England was “established” Wi 
Winston Churchill in the last Prayer Book a 
moderate and guarded assertion of the Church’s right to settle 
_ ier own’ liturgy, the hostile reception accerded to his defence 
‘Strikingly showed. the’ prevalence of the belief that auy such 
‘fight is’not inherent but derived. This opinion, however, is 
_ af Inference not from history (which upholds the contrary) but 
and fellowships within the State. 
enever’ the concession theory” is ‘unduly 


‘into view. This is so to a strange degree in. 
and attention may bedrawn'totwo! 


<< first place, in order to avoid an app 
absolutism i ‘which no ‘one desired to make, the 

to the Prayer Book Measures was defended 

_ Out as an expression of the re 


to naked 


sense of the peop 
ted in Parliament. on ground for questi 


tioning 
the validity of this belief, but the situation required a further 
(which remained tacit) as follows: “and seeing 
that that the Church of England is the established religion of the 
ap country , therefore the wilt of the people as exp assed in Parlia- 
oe ment is‘practically the same thing a8 the will of the Church of 
England,” Noone with a sense of realism, and some know- 
ledge of the wate of religious belief in the counts will 
"Again, the position adopted by Free Church Counditend 
by certain leading ‘was'in keeping with tlie 
theory of Sovereignty which ‘lies in ‘ound of the 
_ whole debate. Any anomalies in that position are due to the 
_ theery. Yet such anomalies are surely evident. Consider 
ag an example the attitude of Dr. Carnegi Simpson. « He — 
concemed, and expressed his concern with all the moral weight 
3 Tes of religion, that'as a con- 
the Bishops 
to 


‘or ‘neutralit 


“The discipline of Church: ‘of England is 
a Vague on tat but on others it is explicit. It requires, 
t every parishioner shall pre- 
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THE THE STATE 


sumably in his parish church, every Easter Day, and.as @ 

condition precedent to this he shall be confirmed by the Bishop 

or be and willing to be confirmed: by him. Now if Dr. | 
Carnegie Simpson contends that the Church of England, in 
any real sense, embraces the realm, then his: demand for effec- 

tive discipline on this point would be in effect a demand for.a 
to the Test Act; but if he admits that the Church of — 
England does not: comprehend the nation, he should surely 
‘itdee that by the electorate, especially by those portions 
of the electorate are outside the of discipline, 


e daw i is in the assumption the debates. 
In the case of the Nonconformists: the “cfiects are 
pronounced, since. a Nonconformist is (almost. bydefinition) 
one who has obtained release from the cramping effects: of the a 
constitutional idea on which the Free Chureh never- 
relied in deciding ites attitude. 
may be worth: while: to that the 
bodies at home; in that ‘Shier enjoyim- 
from cantrol of their spiritual affairs. by sserti 
dea we have’ ering, every A 
Empire is “subject tothe Imperial Parliament... 
possibility that the state Mig + claim super 718) m of 


tw 


wee 


— 
oe 
st 


‘sum up, held. ix in, 
taal which causes associations to be ed as -derivi 
ti under which.the. 
religic pir tha to the: home 
ot Church. ‘England, is held. in: 
them by virtue of two fallacies—na sly, first, a misappli ation 
of the term “establishment,” and second, an argument from 
‘establishment (as so misapplied) ‘the reli ou 
ness of the nation | 18: acade does not. fit. the 


So 


these are well founded, the way out is sindicate 


necessarily involve defiant or spectacular action of any kind. 
It only assumes that the authorities of the Church, 


her evangelistic mission and so far as may be d 
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7TH FOLOGY 


bones of recent contention, will assume. (not 
ously demand) her right to express herself. The principle of 
he coherence is like that of a family or of a private school; “ 
18 within but not of the State. It is answerable to the Legi: 
lature'so far.as it must seek to further the right aims of tem: jal 
‘rule, but not as an instrument to its maker. If the cost of this 
attitude should prove to be disestablishment, if the State cannot — 


@ continuance of the old relationship except pone the 
t, 


poverishment inevitable to a religion which 1 is sorees to find 
its ultimate sanction in the ballot- | 

“The whole question for the Church. of England i is whether 
he has sufficiently unitive principles today, a sufficiently vital 
ethos, to assert successfully, as other corporations have asserted, 
the claim to a life whol’ is loyal but not derivative. Consti- 
: tutional discussions and inferences are here almost irrele- 
vant. They are likely to be miles out of pang with reality. 


accept 
‘terms which the State has since inserted into - 
80 be it. The cost of any other attitude is the spiri 


confronted with human facts, they are apt. sink 
‘murmur, and then. to silence. A. te vitality Springing 
‘Up around a vi centre of fello has proved its 
‘absolutism, with no resultant injury to the State but rather to 


the enrichment of national life. Are the faith, worship, and 
‘work of the Church cf England sufficiently unitive to accom- 
plish this? The situation affords an aapeesive appeal for 

‘mutual understanding between the members of the Church. 
_ And here perhaps an Anglo-Catholic may be allowed to remind 
himeelf, if not his readers; of a fact which the prosant ot of 
the Catholic movement sometimes obscures: that it is one of the 
first principles of Anglo-Catholicism that the Church of En lend 
has retained and offers to all her members equally the 

of our redemption i in the Lord Jesus. This is not an 0 inion 


held by me in addition to my “ Anglo-Catholic views ’’; it 18 
the foundation of 1 my Anglo-Catholicism. In other words, itis 
cardinal to the / Anglo-Catholic ition that the Church. of 


‘England is not a concatenation of irreconcilables but a fellow-— 

ship indwelt by a principle of unity. To secure a general 
our union to the shege when the fellowship becomes, even in 


_the- eyes of the State, undeniably and irresistibly organic, 
bethe tosks immediately before the Church, 
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ST. 


PETER'S THREEFOLD DENIAL OF. 
OUR 


with our Lord’s life on earth which is recorded 

all the four Evangelists. 
‘narratives of it are interesting not only as indica 
from which those narratives were derived, but also as suggesting 
the origin of the slight discrepancies which we find im the 
accounts of other events in the different 
notice exactly what is stated by each of the Evangelists, a 
ing to the Revised Version, res respecting g the three denials, 

(a) St. Matthew, after mentioning that the Apostle 
our Lord afar off into the court ( yard, ai 
priest's palace, and after rec 
: “ Now Peter was court; and 
‘maid came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jequs -~ 
Galilean. “But he deni before them all, saying kn 
what thou sayest. And when he was ier eh ho the porch, 
another maid saw him, and saith unto them that were shase, 
This man also was with Jesus the Nazarene. And again he 
denied with an oath, I know not the man. And after a little 
while they that stood by came and said to Peter, Of a 
thou also art one of them; for thy 
Then began he to curse and to swear, I know not the man. ‘And 
htway the cock crew. And Peter rt Wor 
which Jesus had said, Before the cock crow, thou shalt dew d 
me thrice, And he went out, and ‘wept bitterly xxvi. 
69-75). 

(b) St: Matt: ster stating that Peter had followed our 
afar off, even within, into the the 
sitting with the officers and wart 
‘fire, and after giving us, like St. 


priest, and was 
in the light of the 
account of ou 


seeing Peter warming himself, she looked upon hit ‘and 
rs Thou also wast with the Nazarene, even Jesus. But 
he denied, saying, I neither know, nor understand what thou 


The variations in the details ofthe 
ting the sources 


bewrayeth t 


Lord’s examination; proceeds: “ And as Peter \ beneath in 


ve 
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a 
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ge 


__Sayest: and he went out into ) the porch t crew, 


by , This is one of them. ‘But again he denied it. - 
“Tittle while again they that stood by said to Peter, Of a truth 
thou art one of them; for thou art a 
‘curse, and to swear, T know not this man of whom ye speak. 
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And the second time the crew. Ana 

called to mind the word, how that Jesus said unto him, Before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. And when he 
thought thereon, he wept.” (ch: xiv. 66-72). oe 

(c) St. Luke, nett stating that our Lord was sited and 

brought into the high priest’s house, adds: ‘‘ But Peter followed 

: afar off. ‘And when they had kindled ‘a fire in the midst of the 

court, and had sat: down together; Peter sat in the midst of 


them. And a certain maid seeing him as he sat in the light of 
the fire, and looking stedfastly upon him, said, This man also 


was with him. But he denied, saying, Woman, I know him not, 
‘after’a little while another (Erepos, @ man) saw him, and 
said, Thou also art one of them. But Peter said, Man, I am 
And after the space of one hour another (a@AAos Tis, 
_ also a man) confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth this man 
also was with him: for he is a dla ilean. Buti Peter said, Man, 
I know ‘not what thou sayest. And immediately, while he 
yet spake; the cock'crew. And the. Lord turned, "and 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word ‘of the Lord, 
Ce how that he said unto him , Before the cock crow this day, thou 
lt deny: me “And he went out, ‘and wept bitterly 
In St. John’s G Gos told of our Lord being 
first before Annas; we read: “‘.And Simon Peter followed 
Jesus, and so did another disciple. Now that disciple wee 
coe known unto the high —, entered in with Same into 
the court of the high priest; but Peter was standing at the door 
- without. So the other disciple, which was known unto the 
high priest, went out and spake unto her that kept the door, 
and arm in Peter. The maid therefore that kept the door 
 gaith unto Peter, Art thou also one of this man’s disciples ? 
He saith, Iam not.: Now the'servants and the officers were 
standing there, having made ‘a fire of coals; for it was cold; 
_ and they were’ warming themselves: ‘and Peter also was with 
them, ‘and ‘warming himself”* (ch, xvi. 15-18), 
The ‘Evangelist ~then sour Lord’s first trial, before 
Annas and proceeds: “‘ Annas therefore sent him bound unto 
the priest. ._Now Simon Peter was standing and 
They said therefore unto him, Art thou also 
one of hi e denied; and said, am not. One of 
_ the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of him ¥ whose = 
@ar’ Peter cut’ off, saith; Did: not I see thee in the garden-wi 


= - 
Ww 


him Peter therefore denied again: and ‘nteaightway the 
cock crew” {ch. Xvill. 
The first thing to notice about these. four narratives of 


St. Peter’s ‘denials is that they all differ’ from one another 1 In 
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ST. PETER’S TH REBFOLD DENI AL OF OUR LORD 
some not unimportant particulars. They have, however, two 


features in common. They all state (a) that his first denial 


was made to a maidservant, and (6) that on was suspected of 
being also one of our Lord’s followers, im ying that there was 
at least one other avowed and tolerated discip of 
the palace. The first two Evangelists agree in stati 
the second denial was likewise made to a comet. 
according to St. Matthew it was to a different, but according 

‘St. Mark to the same maid. But both St. Lukeand 8t. John 
confine the intervention of a maidservant to the first denial. 
In other : , however, St. Luke more nearly agrees: with 
the other Synoptists than with St. John, whose narrative, as 
a whole, stands by itself distinct from the other three. It 
requires to be examined in detail, for he claims to have been 


and p ese mt at the which he describes; 


of St. Poter’s denials is entit! 
those in the other ls. 


immaterial whether, 


the Apostle John , the younger “rs t . ‘two sons of ce ei or 


whether he was another John, a young Judean ‘disciple: of 
priestly family, as was soably argu ed ‘the late Dr. C.F. Burney 
Press, 1922). At any rate, he was well: known to the 
priest and to the high priest’s household, and was tulebated 


them: as an.avowed disciple of 


on the character of the 
to believe that he fled li 


ke the rest of the Ap 


when our 


Lord was arrested, and that like the others he 


near the Cross during the Crucifixion; and (6) that St. Luke 
only names: St. Peter as having visited the em vot hypowtion 
the first Kaster morning (ch. xxiv. 12), which wo stra 

if his companion (John xx. 3) had been a fellow-Apostle. It is 
the more when we find that in ch. xx. 8 he me 


Peter and John together sent the passover, and 
ch. xxiv. 24 that that 


when we observe 
that Peter had a companion in his visit to the empty . tomb. 


The omission of that companion’s name is, however, intel- 


is &@ pure romance, I his account 


in that case all the three Synoptists cast an undeserved slur 


ty 


Gos pel, we note in the first place that the writer prepares, 


ligible if he-was-not-a ‘member-of the-Ap - 
In analyzing the account of St, Peter’s denials in the Fo rth 


It were, the way for his narrative of them by telling = ~~. 
act of that testa in the garden of Gethsemane which thie 
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‘not te to have been . 
took: place no one but St. John. actually noticed that it was 
Bt Pater who dealt the blow at the ear of the high priest’s 


vand adds that the slave’s name was 
“king,” and was probably a nickname. 
fellow-servants on a 
favouriteslave. And the fact must be borne in mind as helping 
.to explain St. Peter’ 's conduct in the high priest’s palace. The 
Evangelist, perceiving him standing outside, begged the maid 


the do doorkee 
relating g the murder of Ishbosheth, son of Saul, says that it ¢ 
: curred when none of his guards 
i this is is not 


26 Was also, hke his frie 


that he was not, and, of SOULE 
not give him awa 


and officers who were warming + tan set there. The Evan- . 


andadds,at the end of it,thatAnnas sent Him bound to Caiaphas, 
and after repeating that Simon Peter was standing and warm- 


sad thm, “Art thou also one of his disciples to which he 


from the portion of the 


which St. Luke mentions as having 


other Eva possib 


Perhaps in the scrimmag 


servant or slave. At. any rate, he — intedly mentions it, 
Ichus, which means 


given to him by his 
count of his being the h high priest’s chief or 


ho kept:the door to let him in. It was usual at that time for 
tr of a house to be a woman. ‘Such was Rhoda in 
¢ Mark’s mother (Acts xii. 13). And Jose paws, i in 


were there, and when oc woman 


ept the door was not: 


f ralace The high oriest’s 

tress, on. St, Peter, asked him whether 
d, a ¢ disci ced, To which, 
the unfortunate in the garden, he thought 


2, St. J ohn would 
r by contradicting hi 
nined an entrance, we are ‘told that. he went. up 
the crowd of slaves 


gelist then narrates the ac of our Lord before Annas, 


so with him 


himself, tells us that. those who were: doing 


am not.” We are not Feeney what led them 
“question at that particular time. But it is a 
that while our Lord was being taken 
palace 
by Annas to the portion occupied by Caia has] He exchanged 

cognition with the Apostle, which the bystanders 


ed. a0, this is p probably our Lord’s look upon- 
been bestowed after his 
_ third denial, but which is not recorded by any of the masse 
shoal gut and could hardly have occurred exactly as 

from St. ‘Luke's ‘pasrative, since the Apostle 


did not know, and at. any 
e which 


St.-Peter— 
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to have been present while our Lord was be 
hed been, i is it > all.likely that this look, wo 
possi St. John goes on. state that. the third 

denial took place in answer to a question put by a kinsman of 
Malchus, whose ear Peter had cut off, ‘‘ Did I not see thee.in 
the garden with him?’ We are not told .that.the A tle 
was aware that his interrogator was a, kinsman. of, 
to the act which he had perpe 

form:of tthe question was sufficient to.raise to a pitch. of abject 
terror the fear which had all along haunted him of being detected 
as the culprit, and to induce him to deny his Master for the 
third time with the cursing and. swearing mentioned» in the 

spels, but 


but: having trated, the 


themselves all of ther em 


‘strenuous of the. of the 
ire can maintain ‘that. the reports 
are a accurate, in 


infaliblity of Seri 
of the: denials 1 in. 

te, the nials— 
maid, one to another maid, fs 9 two. to. some Jt 
St. Peter's had not 
we. should: 
ntained’ as. a ‘solution 
ust as a. somewhat. 
put forward to, 


limited the number of them, to 
have had. this 


pothesis seriously . 
neies in the , narratives: 


in the Fourth Gospel, but 
more intermediate repor 
or written, they may ‘have. passed. 
in our Gospels, we s! 
equally however, that 
himself. . He had bidden b 
hast turned again, stablish thy 
he would have taken the first step 
a full confession of his denials to bis fellow-J 


XVII. 102 


have been 


have come. 


ey can oni 


y; from: tl 
our. 
rethren (Luke xxii. $2), an 


in doing this by 


does not a 
tried, nor, 
have. been 


‘ 
« 
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doubtless 


from an eyewitness. 
some. one or 
h: how many channel 
before they were. embedded 
neverknow. 
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“a 


his 


of. one demoniac out: of whom. the demons: 


the details, but’ a 
‘denial was made to a maidservant. Then, as is always th 
when’ stories: are 
would be 
_ but with ‘the retention throughout of the salient fact of the 
bas denial being to a maidservant. And then each of the three 


all’ compiled long before*the Fourth Gospel was: written, 
-aiid)'go fie as we know, none of them had ever obtained any 
information at 


‘on the He never have volumtecred. in- 
ubout 16, ‘bee 


own: At any bite, potted ‘the ‘slur which the denials 
cast ‘upon S£. Peter’s:character and his office ‘by recording our 
Lord's: threefold: public ‘restoration of ‘him. to the Aposto 
denials: the particul 
: ‘denials themselves tend some ‘slight: degree to 


Peter's deni 
may noties to in St. 


mfused and. of them admitted; his 
account of them would’ probably have: followed substantially 
the lines of St. Johii’s narrative with the addition of our Lord’s 


look ‘upon him, recorded’by St. Luke,and the addition of the 
on and swearing to the third denial, Doubtless he would 


repeated this confession more than once, certainly in not 
exactly the same lan , and probably with some variations 
ways ‘emphasizing ‘the fact that the first — 
‘passed from mouth to mouth, the details — 
slightly varied as the account was retailed to others, 


optists incorporated into his Gospel the version of it with 
ch he happer sd to ‘have become acquainted, Their Gospels 


ut the denials from ite ‘author. If he were the 
St. John, he would naturally nothin the 

slic band, 


Apostle 


tle, if, as 


al 


late 
of a. threefold: recantation 


which he gives respecting 


arratives of 


view ‘of the variations : in the different n 


Gospel. We saw open his record of the denials. was :the 


one in which two ‘maidservants were mentioned as concerned 


in them. Where St. Mark (ch. v.) and St. Luke wets viii. ni tell 


‘swine, St. Matthew ch: viii: 28): mentions:two. fee" 
te differ slightly in their narratives'of our cure 
slindness during His last journey to Jerusalem. All agree — 
that on that journey He passed through Jericho, and St: take 
Says XVill. 36-43) that: ‘before«He-entered it He. 
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ST. PETER'S THREEFOLD DENTAL OF OUR LORD Ce 


sight to a blind man who sat by the wayside : 
Mark (ch. x. 46-52) gives us'‘the blind man’s name; } 
but states that he was healed when our Lord had 
Jericho. St. Matthew (ch. xx.’20:34) agrees with St: Mark’ as 
to the miracle having been ‘performed after our Lord had 
gh Jericho, but says that there were two blind ‘be; 
who simultaneously received their sight. In a’ recent boo by 
a champion of the verbal inerrancy of Scripture 
quently that in fact four blind men received their sight 
's last journey throug h Jericho, one before and three 
aiter He _While few of us Timagine, 


the cit 
will be prepared to accept this view, no satisfactory explanation 
rs Gospel which have mens 


of these two duplications in the First 
niall can be commeritators 
men were in it as preening Sows! tor 
to both ot whom our Lord came to give spiritual live 


“On the hana ws the’ case the: differ nce’ be 
‘Matthew ‘and’ the three as to our I 
triumphal ride into Jerusalem, five days before His crucifi 
the ‘reason is S plain. All ‘those three’ (Mark xi. 2-7; Luke xix. 
30-35; John xii. 14, 15) mention only an ass’s: colt as that upon 
which our Lord r¢ Je, and St. John expressly connects this ‘with 
the prophecy in Zech. ix. 9: ‘Fear not, of sion, behold 
hy King cometh sitting upon ‘an ass’s colt.” “But St: Matthew 
‘ecords xxi. 2-7) that our Lord sent fo her COL,” 
avrév), and’ he adda that’ thie was) in order 
to fulfil the pro King will in Zachariah which’he quotes as predicting 
that Sion’s will come ‘sitting upon an aés anda colt 
foal of an ass’ The LXX ‘certainly ‘gives us'that prophecy’ as 
Kat véov, and the Vulgate as “ ascendens 

super asinam et super pullam filium asing.” And our 
Authorized Version renders it “riding upon an ass and upon 
a colt the foal of an ass.” But‘our Revised Version translates’ 
it “ riding upon an ass, even upon a, oe ons of an ass”; 
and we cannot ddubt that this is the real meaning 
original, and that the substance of the pr 
correctly given in the Fourth Gospel 
be impossible for the Kin ing to ride upon simul 
taneotsly, as St. Matthew nts our Lord to Have 

We cannot be sre about the dates of our Gospels; or ie 
‘interdependence upon each other, except that’ the Fourth’ 
sospel y compiled after the.other three; and that 
the author of it pre fre that those for whom he has written it 
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i are acquain uainted with. one or more of the other Gospels, or at any 
iP rate with the substance of the story which they narrate. But 
he-evidently anne not rely.on. any of them as an authority for 
The cont ts of his Gospel are based on his 
~events and discourses. which 


ther indep 


a: in n the Gonpel, ee throw any suspicion on the substantial 

»0f those narratives. The exact contrary is the fact 

ina. court of law several witnesses. give evidence as 
ence in the. same. 


cha followed the same order.in 


1’s..actions pee: 


eir information from one and the-same source, 
have had only one. ultimate authori y torely on 
ot that. information. . As it is,. 


different ts . 


ning to. the Corinthians. applies 
venant as. well.as to those of the Old 


‘controversy on Prayer Book 
instance. of this tende 


ae j 
4 
4 
reports, or on sources of informatic ndent 
4 
4 | | 
if-our evangelists bad thr 
lite, CONCIUSION WO ve nh ey | 
so that weshoulc 
y derived the material for their narratives 7 
4 ci ttt. 38 ly. to 1C are 
a 
= given to us in the Gospels of the post-Resurrection appearances 
our. Lord, The discrepancies in those accounts confirm | 
Than aly nish, tL 
2 ‘that:St. Paul’s warn 
Jovenant, that the letter DUL the MDITIL DIVELI 1c. 
7 perhaps. an inevitable. accompaniment of religious con- 
troversies that sacred wo phrases should ge y 
| 1am, red: and: disto1 AG in thelr Meaning as tney are 
the course of debate whether spoken or written. 
has furnished .us with ¢ 
its-use of the word Adoration.’ It might have been suppos 
i *A egaalon in substance) to a Clerical Society in the Diocése of Oxford, 
May, 1 
a 


that all Christian people. would 
essential element in man’s ap 
from it, ‘worship becomes’ 
without a single ¢ lana 
tion is the ery which, ‘durin 
hundreds of hes and 
our leaders, notable for his 
ship, was content to say some months ago in thee 
columns of ‘The Times that “ the nearest approach 
about the Prayer Book seems to lie in the readiness to exclude 
the ace of Adoration and in the readiness to abandon it.” 
It will, of course, be readily: ee 7 Te lied that the writer 
was tefe to certain extra:li iturgical public “ devotions” in 
connection ‘with the’ Blessed 

have no claim to primitive’ 


et, 
or limiting. phrase, “No Adora- 
g the last year, has been raised in 


phlets and one of 


to agreement 


tion of bread and: wine, which tightly: en 
80 low an estate’ as'to actice which by 
orship, as we: well know, | 
taken on, inthe course of religious nistory, all | 
and even degraded forms. who wot 
any satisfaction (what indeed may be sadly true to act) that 
worship.?— 


noting that in’ all Eng Bible 
trod Wickliffe’s onwards (with the ‘significant exception. of 
the Rheims and Douay and ‘other later Roman. Catholic 

the LXX the V 


4 may 


and they that 
truth” “Yet T t that entire disappearance of the word 
“adore ” from our English Bible: may have impoverished 

Adore ": to express worship with external homage (Johnson's 


minded freedom from partisan- 


general agree- 


“es to. "the motive which led to the avoidance of the 
Greek that along: with the Hebrew, 
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adore Him must: ore Him in spit. and-in 
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ideas and practices of worship—though indeed 
contains a valuable witness to the m 
in the daily recitation of the Venite, “0 


pa ‘But-it is.even more pertiment to our subject to note that 


| the word ** ‘Adoration " occurs only once in the Book of Common 


“ Black Rubric.”—and there in a, purely 
or 


tion intended. 


| Sohn Knox succeeded at. the n 10 
of “Cranes, 


for that: bein e then 

for ‘real and. essen- 
instead of denying 
is rubric. as > whole, 
his assent 
that in the earlier part o 

nor be said to express ade- 
y of Adoration 
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Of ite: giving to 
nsertion in the present ‘ai was 


our 10, far 28 
to conciliate the 
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feeling o: and wonder-—ye 
to ‘abeompany every sense of the mysvery Of the 
ved the the 00 


Protestant. clamour raised against any form of ation, the 
has shown, hes 
urpose. But important and prominent. as 
servation is, I -feel-‘sure that we ought to 
deal fairly with it, when we have -our minds on the 
main question-—n place Adoration ought to occu 
-in»the: as the central act of the-Churc 
worship. 


concession, as the House of Commons vote 
in its 


7 


wate 


on 


od. in such a wa “kneeling difficult-or even 
Also our worship often sufiors a self-conscious 

which frowns on any: deps 3 co 
and which is. not really 
and freedom that should: belong to adoring souls. \Lhave 


it forms an incentive to private 
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ATI 351 a 
at 
by 
a 
“BITST. out 'or count the wiaespread and 
neglect of ‘wors amony us. can it be truly. said that our 
from. ‘our practice- “Nn € Pictures 
worship contained not be true to sa 
that we need more'and not less of the particular strain in worsaip : 
or which ‘the’ Adoration’ .stands ¢ «Certainty a8 con: 
trasted with the state of things half a century or: more ago,our ; 
hig levelof ACCOTUIL , and, on ICCASION, Ol 4 
the atm osphere, even during the hours of service, and still: more 
during the empty'spaces of week-day hours,* often leaves much 
the nineteenth century, which has crowded many oi them wit 
end the seule cf 
to rob ‘them of their power to‘hush and uplift the souls of i 
| 
oy 
The great Duomo of San Marco was alive:every day and all day a | 
class, standing for hours:as they joined inthe great functions of 
* The question of coritinuous or lengthened Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament: 4 
attending practice should be reac 
securing an atmosphere of reverence, and that | 


| never more 


gubbsoribe to his stat 
Sacraments. 


Idea. of ‘the Holy, which | such. a profound impress 
years 


oe which does not offer 


Rans,” daunting 
and till it ap 
tian worship: and - 


TH BOLOG 


in all kinds of devotion interwoven, I daresay; with 
some superstitious ideas, and yet most moving in their fervour 
and simplicity and freedom; while I found the great Swiss 
al—one of the noblest early Gothic structures in Euro 

—empty and cold like a Had they. any ‘week- 
day services? I asked the solitary attendant his wile sitting 

reading ‘a newspaper at a table at the end of the nave. Only 
on Friday ‘she: replied, 


“Perhaps, i in the matter of worship, as of doctrine, the Church 

England may be said to be treading a v betw 

ihese two extremes. Yet, since, on es ne hand, we cla 

be in’ the line of primitive and Catholic traditions of worship, 


of 


a 


It is impossible 


® 


sorentifio 


mill, for no serious among: us 

ment; there is little doubt: that 
intends it'to be a denial of ditional Catholic idea of the 
The. Professor Otto, in. his The 


ago, declares that essence of the: acramental 

idea is in fact (in the expression of English High Churchmen) 

hes capiepr Presence,’ the real Presence of the transcendent and 

aly in its very nature in adoration and fellowship, ‘as to: be 
hold of and enjoyed in. possession. 

worshi per can be perfect or can sin Liehhigpsedesiasahte 

mind: And it is our: usual Divine 


‘Services fall short in this that we see to-day again- 


sibly—such.a. stirring of all sorts-of Sacrz 
‘He traces the evolution of what he cal ami- 
nous,” the ” which is at tremendum et 

and alluring, Sse, its origins of magic 
purified sublimated in Chris- 
ase Lutheran, he does not of course 
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ADORATION 


_ subscribe to the Roman: ‘theory of Trans ibstantiation, he re- 
‘that “in the silence of the Mass:there 1s to be found 
a true experience of this numinous Presence of God, the ex- 
perme of the transcendent in a 
ence.’ No one, I think, could put down: this. book without 
feeling that it: opened. up to the reader deep ideals. of worship 
wan make some of our appeat — 
But need out reactions ‘the errors of E hinder 
le Roman Church al down the age 
pee been a great: teacher of the art of ip, 
vidual and corporate ‘The of Baron Yon Hiigel 


“and wile influence at the present time is: 

to the breadth of mind and delicacy 0 ola 
from every page, thus presenting a delightful 
polemical and implacabl of man 


And, 
he says, ‘ The most fundamental need, 
honour, and happiness of man is not} 

trition, nor again thanksgiving—three 

must never 


“4 Bs 


priate this word to! 


alluded to in the course of this controversy—n 
Keble’s treatise on the subject. Like all iterature, 
is somewhat out of tune with 
per, | by reve n 
and.“ ‘sober of feelin; ” (to: use» Keble’s fam 
pression in his vinteaks to: The: Christian: Year) that is. greatly 
needed to-day; and I cannot imagine anyone reading this: 
with care without gaming an enrichment, not only are thou Don 
but of feeling re subject of Sacramental w i 
line ‘of “seemingly own: 
imself was adored as present in His humanity in in 
‘the Blessed Sacrament,” he appeals to his readers, * But a 
fear to surrender yourself to the impulse to adore lest. you hol a 
be unawares committing yourself to kind of idolatry in 
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Broadland Wine; orto ss material cor 

our Lord. reproved in the multitude at Capernaum?”’ 
remedy;” he ‘must. be to place — va 
— with: co faith 3 in the.same posture of 1 


sini ple conviction. of Uhrist’s Presence,” : and he concludes: his 
treatise with words of mo charity — — Tf only two. kinds. of 
one those ~who have 


chippi 


owning, even to themselves, 

ipture and ony 

then. ant 


An appeal may well be ther fa 
kind-—-to the words which our most — used. h 


for therein faith adored we find Thy Presence 


“Thee we ailing O hidden Saviowr, Thee, Thy 
Sacrament deign to-be.” lf the 


or should pped.: any rato, an the foe 
of this outery sisdanhshihesedion: the shippers who 
contentedly sing hymns be helped t tou understa 
without 


“ig 


an 


ng. And. it 
especially ‘pr nt, as they tedly - an the Sacra- 
at-hand. The passage may easily and anconatiously 


1s tually 
‘to aa some lower level of regard, as in the 


used 80 
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ADORATI On 


‘service the husband. declares ‘With my body thee 
But. the stern rebuke which. the 


Apocalypse addressed to the seer who was ready to fall a his ae 
feet and worship him is surely.a in this. ‘hE 
thou do it not. «Worship Yet the true ant a 


— is not to be found in mere denunciation, but, in. the ine 
stent assertion that no material, earthly t ‘can. possibly ant 
an object of adoration, but only a Divine living Person, 
pot that, inasmuch as, acco to the definition of, our,Cate- 6h 
a material object is an integral part.of a:Sacrament, 
may not adore the Sacrament. The use, tor instance, of | 
a°hymn as “ Swee Sacrament; we Thee adore,” is 
erroneous and mis When .St. Augustine. wrote his 
quoted sentence, Mens. Carnem manducat nisi prius 
* (“No one eateth that: Flesh. unless he hath 
first adored”’), he goes on to say, “And when thou wor- 
shippest Him, see that thou do not in th though 


t remain in 
the flesh and fail to be quickened by. the for, He. saith, 
It is the Spirit 


that 111 wail hin. 
more roust. Not only. ‘are the con- 


EK I ents the aT raly which we. have 
i ‘yet heavenly and Person.of Jesus, 
Whom we 6 adore: but no act of Adoration is: complete until it 
Psi roadhed through the Son to the Father, the fountam of ql 
Godhead. Can we. fail to'find warning and: from the i 


record of the: first appe 
of her Manto was to 


Father, to m God cad youn God.” 18 the 


estly office of our’ Lord. more gloriously setforth 

than in t e Sacrificial Act of the Hucharist when, in the powe: ‘| 
of the Holy Spirit, through the of the Son, we: have 
to the Father in f ple the way in. 


which the early Chureh is to be found Dec 


» 

ye 


In @ paper 
by Joh 


ve typical 

, enti A National Account of the True 
half a century after his death, the following ‘passage occurs: 
-adoresrnot the elements: but ‘thai slements, 20 
seorated, are an homage and may be said) an of adorstion: and of 
England receives it in that humble gesture, forasmuch as Christ is thus- at pe gape 

‘and with so great an advantage. But 
this, her adoration, is to hee Lord Obrist elone, ai the right hand of the Father, sdcien 
His flesh and blood in the mystery ‘and- venerable usage of the symbols, w which represent aa 


hurch of England, Beresford Hope, 1574, p. 
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THEOLOGY 


of at Carthage, 397, at. St. Augustine was. 
present, that at the ce bration of the Eucharist all prayers 
rr be addressed to the Father—‘ Cum altari assistitur 
ad Patrem dirigatur oratio.”’ — “ Jesus-worsbip ’’ is not 
the st word in St. Paul’s description of His Lordship. To 
Him; indeed, ‘‘ every knee shall bow,” but “to the glory of God 
the Father.” I ventured to draft last February an : nt 
to the Black Rubric in oe sense. But my proposal was rul d 
out ‘a point of order: 
ogain, may we not from. any of 
It has 


whole, thet the figure which 
seems most fitting to describe it is not that of a disc; bo 
is by & definite circumference, but that of a radiating light, the 
limita of whose area cannot be discerned and the form of whose 
| al t be def ined re its oe ard 


ot’ rist: the ‘g 
‘all here streams sed Sacra 
lf becomes, as we believe, by: our Lord’s 0 own’ apy 


at *‘ the notion of a true wo finding 
satisiaction in ‘the esence, a8 


is where wills. 
goes, approaches’ and as. it is 
An believers can rej however 

or ictory attempts to exp this august 

y ma “be, God is where He wills to be, and that there is 

oun é Breaking of the Bread a time and an hour, 
lace iat which the Lord vouchsafes to manifest His 
‘Presence with a certitude and a nearness beyond any other : 
time or place. That this Presence overflows into other times _ 
and places we gladly recognize. “Jesus, where’er Thy people 
e ~they- behold. T hy- Mercy. Seat.” We. 
~ in our homes, in our family worship, when we gather in the ~ 
school or the hall; swherever we realise or invoke His Presence 


“of Science and Faith, p: 
“Sure tha Holy was never meant by ite Founder 


of yer. Rather it is to shed its 
et its seal upon them ” ( ee 19 
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IMPRESSIONS 
g, He is there. Y 


when we. 
of the church, hallowed by long use of wo 
consecrated to the sole use of : lan worship, we are : 
to say, “Surely the Lord: is in this slace. -This-is none other 
than the house of God and this is the.gate of Heaven.” Still 


the 
‘Such ever 


y say, as he 
‘come, let us ‘adore 
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hat any individual's impressions 
et mind is. 80 
ave many d 
be gleaned 


1 
could of our 
hospitality T 
out. my ogy 


base weller’s impressions of begin fre 
that he sets foot on an ocean li will not. 
Water before he that he is a mem 


international company. Deck games and “ “ Atlantic Taces,” “ 
tia srt hare made the soqaantans of Book: byt 
The . Irenicum of John 
with notes and a ces (Cambridge University 923); which’ 
more learned and of the subject of Adoration”? than T have been 
able to give. Dr. Selwyn well describes it as “a contribution to the Theolo 
He remarks note on p. 70 that “a thorough study of 
task 
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writing 
of this magazine, ‘entitled The First Book of the 
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in’ the’. e, music and dancing’ in th: evening, y 
shake thes down together ; 4 and 1 in this friendly, almost Teil 
conversation passes easily enough. 
was fortunate myself i haring a table ab wits 
math who Oocupies a position of unusual influence in the United 
States, ‘General Secretary of the Federal Council: of 
the Churches’ of Christ’ in America, Readers of Siegfried’s 
fascinating book, America comes of Age, willremember his many 
_ allusions to the activities. of this:body.. The Federal Council 
is representative of all the Protestant Churches in America, 
with ‘the exception ‘of the Episcopal’ Church; which works in 
Kaison with it on many matters but is not a constituent: part 
. of it... The annual income for which it budgets is £100,000; its 
actual considerably larger. was this body »which 
ri ied Prohibition and made it an amer dment to the Constitu- 
MacFarland ave me other stan 
shing power. Not long ago the French gave 
for the erection at Chateau-Thierry, a town 
France where stands an memorial to the American 
dead, Hearing ‘of this! on a’ visit to ‘France, Dr. MacFarland 
‘Immediately secured an rotors with M. Tardieu, who was 
‘then Minister for the Interior. He impressed upon the minister 
_ the strong objections which. would be taken by Radinan public 
‘Opinion to a casino at a place like Chateau-Thierry; warned 
4 bim that if the work were Procee; led Federal 


ardieu ca pivalated. Of an 
af resentment ? the was no.empty one is 
‘shown by the rapid and effective action. of the Federal Council 
“in regard to the American Navy Estimates last year. As soon 
as they were published, one thousand te 8 gues sent out 
from the conteal office of the Federal Council; all their branches 
‘were set in motion; and Co -men were delug ed with resolu- 
tions from. their constituents demanding a in the 
‘estimates. As a: result, the was reduced 
‘several million pounds, 

“However much one may action of this kind an 
, ethical standpoint, it obvioubly raises political issues of the 


“and “one “is not sirprised, there! yfind= 
‘that it is-Tegarded with mixed feelings by a large ‘umber of 
Americans: It is not question of disagreer ent with the résults 
achieved -in iculs «CARES what men. ate. asking 15 


whether their country Is ‘not in of the tem 
— in perilous subjection to the — An 
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Colonel, resident in Virginia , Was very outspoken on the matter: 
Congress trembles,” he said, before e mandates of that 
Federal Council, and they dare not say what. they know.” 
‘“IfI had a vote,” he added, “ at the forthcoming g presidential 
election; r should vote for Governor Smith, altho 

eman and he is'a Roman Catholic; because I be ieve that 

‘some such step can the civil liberties of the State be 
This was by no means ‘onh expressi 
OF 

as‘it was so largely on the’ religious issue, 8 
rhich Protestantism has on A 


queen of cities, with its broad and shady aventies, 
ings*and the: woc ded: hills: of 
rise beyonc nus par 1s 
ably best seen’ from purties by the Unl 
Soldier’ Grave, which the rnment has built close to ( 
memorable in its way is to be had from the Peace Cro 
of “garden adjoining’ it. An: 
id at the ‘Peace Cross OSs Sunday nm 
and draws large congregations, wiki include vast 
numbers of invisible : 
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a> 


ad, look. own stretoh ‘of oblong 
leads: to the Washington Monument at the end 
how these two-men tower : 


Ng 
p 


Pen 


is*more' typica 

lends ‘himself ‘more. to egend.. One 

‘such legend, for instance, is'that. he threw a doling 

where the river is two:or three: 
broad.. Apropos: story is told,: in Mr: Justice 

Coleridge’s of someone who. on he the: 

observed. that: he could: well: believe for ‘Washi 
always a man to make a dollar go a long-way.--This reply was 
capped by another'who:said:.“ I don’t) know whether: 

threw: a:dollar across the Potomag;: but 
do know that he threw a sovereign across the ocean.”’: ‘Recollec* 
tions -of the expulsion of: the» English::ru ‘from the Unit 
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| thout beating us. 


which drew him from irginian 
into the whirl of national and international politics. 
see Mount Vernon, 


which were, perhaps, more common in Vi 


was as busy 
enough. to have. as my cwerone at Mount 


told me tha Up: tothe early days of the war,she was still using 


Pohick: ‘Church, for. instance; a 


there in- days 
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stall satisfaction to the: ; indeed, 


hke to point out that they have never us 


than Lincoln, ropresent 


affec ions}: peivate: life; appealed, to far than 
the: imperious call of his countrymen 
e life of.a V1 country: gentleman 
en you 
you can realize what i itemust have cost 

Washington. to» leave it for. public affairs. House and = 
alike speak of simple comforts and virtuous and vigorous 7 
irginian homes in the 
eighteenth century than.in English; while the superb hunting- 
horn; the gift of Lafayette, now. hanging in one of the passages, 
tells:its tale. of cheerful sport. Meanwhile, Mrs. Washington 
andoors. as ‘General. in, the. open. ai 


Martha Washington, and she 


‘The thirty-five miles of road that: lead. m 
Mount Vernon to Fre erickst burg are redolent of old Wenge. 


ly the forests and creeks, houses aud. pon 
vi -years ago. than England 

itself,:1t wears the of the ome of one’s ancestors. lere 18 
‘square red-brick Geo ian 

with a lain Communion table at one-end and the clean 
straight the rest of it, some of them still bearing the 
names of those who,, like Washington and Mason, worshipped 
th: gone by. Here,:again, is Aquia Creek, near the 
as where Colonel John Smith captured the Red Indian Queen 
-okahontas nearly 300 years you are reminded.of how 
a young officer in that 


line of Martha Washi 
fom, General Robert: Lee, and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. Yet 
ars She ock at 

sricksburg, and you-stand in the house. of. 


ton, the General's mother, and see the room where. came to 
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tell her, in. the late evening of bee days, of his election to the 
Presidency and to ask her bless: 
Jericksburg i in being intro- 


was singularly fortunate at 
duced to an old veteran of Stonewall Jackson’s Brigade who 
had fought in the battle there. This was Mr. Vivian Minor 
Fleming, a member of the Battlefields Park Commission for the 
Be ger fields, who has written a most attractive little 
volume called Campaigns of the Army of ‘Northern Virgina 
He stood with us at the corner of the Sunk Road, from which 
Sumner’s Federal troops were. mown, down. in thousands by 
the fire of the Confederates; and he told us:how; at the climax 
of the slaughter, General Lee came up to Longstreet, his com- 
ou must stop that si flee all, they are. human beings.” 
ut not all Mr. Fleming’s reminiscences were as tragical as this. 
I asked him whether he re rniombarsa A. P. Hill, one of Stonewall 
Jackson’s best lieutenants. ‘‘ Oh yes,” he replied, Iremember 
him well. And I wasin love with his ‘Twas eighteen 
and she he: and we one another ero 
speckled pu es.” 

‘What it > be eighty’ our, rit 
‘thus grave and gay! 

“No one should leave the city of Washington isl 
ta the magnificent cathedral which is being built on Mount 
St. Alban; it bears impressive testimony to the vigour of the 
Episcopal ‘Church: and to ite place in the. 2 
wale was begun hirty years ago by Bishop Satterlee of 

shin who with rare vision purchased this site, which 
growth, ‘a part of it. The plans were drawn u hy 

e 


2 


then 0 one lead and: 


used and the whale building east of central 
tower should ‘completed this. 
ill cost about £6,000,000; and. t. 
ds of an influential 
e ca e began, in 

two National Cathedral schools, one for boys.and the other for 
girls, both of them now flourishing’ institutions, which draw 
their pupils from every part of the United States. This-wase 
master-stroke of alias for it ensured a secure place for the 
Cathedral amongst the visions that youth loves to see and the 
affectionate memories of school days which it loves to.cherish. 


Thus, before ever a stone of the Cathedral was laid, the iden of 
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was founded in the hearts of scores of Boit 
comes sbdet that the title of the National Cathedral of Washing- 

ton is no empty name; it bids fair, in fact, to become the West- 
minster Abbey of America. Already its crypts contain: the 


inguished in American life. Under’ 
eee ae ‘Freeman, the present Bishop of Washington 
and ‘the loving ‘and scholarly care of its Dean, Dr: ‘Bravenall, 
Washington Cathedral is well to fine the 


sadennby prove that to be 
a the trae succession of f men of vision in ‘the American Presidency ? 


“There ere'niamy at least in the capital city who hold this view 
ved do not shrink k from setting Wilson’s name beside the other 
‘two. In our own country Wilson is remembered not. only: for 
a America. into the war, but also-for havin 
delayed 60 long to 80; not only for havin the 
of ‘but also for having fat 
ification the American Senate. 

mixed and doubtful; will this doubt reisiain ? 
S So far, at any rate, as concerns America’s entry into’ the war, 


- feat it was ever to bring America i 
an ally gon ce tobe 

gegard to’ ratification. 
 with'truth, that if the Pres 
ofthe Senate with him in the at | 


tin precisel posi 
whieh con nainded the 


was: of indignation inype 


Pong it was said that the ' President was thus ti 
ratification d its 


wal ree: that the expression opinion evoked 


new cathedral at time; New ‘York had a start 0 
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S cago, and elsewhére. The cathedral 
church of: St; J he the Divine at’ New York, like the cathedral 


ficent sit it 


as the two cities. New York cathedral will be the third 
in the world; and the gigantic pillars which sup 
arches of the nave must be almost without parallel 
solid granite faced ‘with 

geologist recently expressed 

the view that the cathedral authorities need not ot to have 
‘them for about 10,000° 


te; and he told me of the: follo ing pretty little 
A youthful stranger came to him one day and asked 
whether anyone oroposal of marria 
he knew ef No objection, 
hed the young 
e to pro 
iN accept me But have 
a beutiful htwhich 
ugh : ws; and I thought that if 
could show her that to it, perh ape 


y 
many vicissitudes. The plans 
followed are those designed by Mr. Cram. © A grand and imposing 
edifice is thus assured ; ‘and under tlie ote 
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different. atmosphere 


fried’s already. alluded to contains an illuminating 
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the time cannot be far distant | 
the whole work is.completed. 


. Thege two great enterprises in cathedral building : are appro- 
te tokens of the. vigorous life which. now animates the 
Episcopal. Church of America; and when one con- 
siders that during the 
Ore srable moment. English 
controversies and crises 
yer sean apula not fail to be struck by the 
ich seems ‘to surround, ecclesiastical 
isgues over there, The issues are much ‘the same, in so: far as 
they go down to deep-seated differences of tradition orphan 
where tries to hold. t together within one syatent: faith an 
‘Worship. Certainly there is no trimming of these differences in 
the Episcopal Church of America. It is a thoroughly compre- 
hensive body; and every school of, thought and ice with 
which we are familiar in England is represented there. But the 
t fact is that.they are represented there without strife 
or friction. Partly, this is due, I absence of any 


rate interference in matters of worship. There is no a 
Congress from decisions of the Gen Convention, w 
hr may dislike; the Church must sink 


oF on ita own, keel, and. the redominant interest. of the 


€ urch 1s that it shall swim. 
But another cause should not be n , namely, the spirit of 
experin ant, the desire to try out every ‘method that may prove 


‘useful, which j is one of the dominating of present- 
ine social le lation, and, indeed, in life. 
some Bp Course 


by due authority. is sashething from which. great resulta 


"The mention of experiment in’ legislation in- 


evitahle some reference to the subject of Prohibition. Sieg- 


on the main facts and-issues-of this grea 


t social 
The great growth in the Savings Bank Soposite of work 
the sceres of opera 


tives’ cars parked outside every f 
_ and the virtually unanimous testimony of the wives and. mothers 
af the working-class, afford convincing proof of solid benefits 
i by the suppression of the saloons and the decrease 
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consumption of alcohol. If that were all that were to be'said 
on ke matter, no two opinions would be possible. But'two 
facts forbid any such easy solution: One is that in Canada 
lly good results appear to have been achieved by means 
radical legislation. Canada, of course, has much 
regard to alcoholic'drink than we have 
sted interests have no ‘such hold the 

) people as that which is exercised: 
‘England. Broadly, the Canadian’ plan has ‘been to 
inguish between light beers and wines on the one hand and 

on the ‘other, | ha to i 


which thtows doubt on the wisdom of the American plan 
is the: se in consciences 


ste fruits of Prohibition, ‘that is to say, are 
but what if all the tim 
in. the orchard which 


dow tht ty 


~ 


of the of in the overthrow of | 
hibition; and that the consumption of drugs has gravely: 
creased’ since Prohibition ‘was introduced. Add to thie’ 
fashion among yung | women of cdllege age 
xing alcohol to picnics and dances which twen 


of all corks with to the ultimate Prohibition. 
That is what gave such zest to Governor Smith’s candidature for 
the presidency. He was felt to be voicing the inherent honesty 
\too-obstinate to. be. alt-with on the basis of the Volstead: Act, 
As things have fallen out, the stror nism of ae 
and the fear of the South lest alcohol should be accessible te tee 
= have proved the Governor of. New-York State. to have. 
1 overbold: but the issue itself remains. — 


“Jone i is the month which sees the break-up of schools and 
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Series provincial which [ Puc 1¢ behind them 
ancouracing : 
LL CVaSLON If DF ne tne Oo that ve VrTrespect 
= | / 
for law which has achieved such success as has heen achieved 2 
> > £8, 
- 
wher yet alcoholic 
| = | 
liquo 8 own boot- 
ad 
indus J. | VU VE now Biz il Lil Unitec 
and to have built up such a formidable vested interest that it is 
ag 


spirit of his countz 
school and college 


moment LO 


secondary no your university, and fr 


than thet they worshit ‘the dollar. 
value. “ You can do what. 


the, Republic today. This is ‘obviously @ matter’ 


banks of O 


wit 


American outlook on. life that the regular name for: the er of 

it not as ose as, e opening of a new 
in. the student's Commencement; and Gradua- 
tion are the two. words po igure. most prominently in the 
headlines of the American Press at, this season ofthe year.” If 


acquired. In reserve for ti 


of boy's or girl’s “higher educetion, and until that: stage is 
reached. student is at best graduate. But for: the 
boy on git the dignity of 3 ge. 


your hool no‘less than.from your s 
or college has its Graduation: ‘cere 
bec ran name with t 


‘What does seem true 
tions of their try offer almost unlimited 

sterm stion and effort; they admire the spirit that 
28 prs on, and are not afraid to show their.a ion. 
288 in any Sphere and at any 


period of life is likely 
sign of earnestness, and that is a quality on which t ey: seta 
you ame resolved to do,’’ was. 
one of Stonewall mottoes, and it aptly the 
‘But there is furt perhaps, why 
oings should arouse interest. 
It,is:that education is the greatest of all the 


unification. of sentiment throughout the 


and. 
as the United States. Even a century 
when there were only thirteen States : the. 
hio and’ the Mississippi were only beginnii to be. 
settled, Lea oll of history, will remember the difficulty. which 
Washington. and ‘the founders of the in 


such diverse. origins, 
and a half f ago, 
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‘the Ce Government to: fanction: at all; and, 

n the | 


women. together 
lite and, 


me erica. not ¢ only, 


cat share » comunon 


whieh get, to. know. one: another. 
‘reflected how little was done in this wa) tomake 
ents at homie at: 


ae 


« 


« 


| 


me 
© 1 


<= 


motive is being set, on. 
founded sbout twenty years ago on the beautiful: 
of the Housatonic im, Conn ecticut, by 
, of the Order of the Holy Cross, e 
a crew to Henley last year, which oh winners 

in the first heat and-was defeated only by. a 


has now scheme for taking 


4 


. 
ay 
4 


th 
e time to come; 106, are 
se marked racial and religious differences so clearly Drougns ia 
Siegfried; while even among. those of Anglo-Saxon 
nt parts of Am mon 
this far more effectively than any OURer 
of -all 
ppiieil 
Amiration.and there is no doubt thabitis exceedingly ettective m 
Another enter 
Vals 
Fr. Huntingtc 
with bringing 
‘> 
of the Ladies 
| few feet, the Head Maste W 
into his It 1s to 
traditions. size, and situation the two schools have much mC 
what State she came. ‘The first fo }as 
Say, girls, what do you think ?” (Chicago). q 
“ T had no tdear about it.” (Boston). 
| 
| 
| 
3 


a delights may 


facts will 


te to see how our reputation as beds 


poate 


economic conditions| a prevail in this country. Money 


Montreal at. the time w 


artained in the homes of Kent 


won golden opinions on every side.» 


ion is obviously too big for any general answer, but some 
beinteresting. The popular view over there that 
erica won the war is still it 
even thor th it does not palliate, what to | 
of the President’s ATMISt 
but in the of ‘private conversation: round 
side a much juster ‘and more - thoughtful estimate. of the 
anifest itself. Am ‘the personalities whi h sought 


aid euch figures s are published are 


in ¢ — oe the efore unreliable; and it is 1 _ ef 


ny bes not 
ovidec an mcome at the national 
s on @ considerable scale will have to be 


dole;” but a sys 


ment 


and that this: last is a under t 


spent on.such or 

‘There is one furt, act 
at least to Canadians, which is’ 
ourselves as others see us. . 


her England, as it: iteelt 

oning, if we are to see 
ed to be travelling from 
the Holborn a tion 


of 
menti 


‘T hapy 


being held in London, and I was BU 
ee to the subject in each of two pa 
est, one at Calgary and the other at 


} in the far 
In each cage 


the burden of the article was the samne—namely, a ‘description - 


that what ‘we 
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‘pression indignant astonishment; that the and liquor 
c. hig characteristic of the constituency ap to find 
a play among the issues on which the election was being 
t. . The criticisms were wounding, perhaps, but they.were 
= wounds of .a friend. Social. legislation must always be 
adapted to the conditions which it 1s intended to: better, and 
these differ in every country. 
if ‘we could © to bear upon these problems some of ‘the 
resolute determination which inspires our kinsmen in America 
and Canada, we should go far to regain that.industrial efficiency 
which seems to be great need 
as we know it over here is unknown i e 
on this subject being effective 
Social legislation is one which the United 
anid Canada have reat. affinities: which 
immediately strikes the eye of a visitor. from, this country is 
their instinotive hero-wo In Canada, indeed, one it 
almost impossible ‘to. believe ‘that there can have been: 80 many 
“men of memorable irtue as those who are honoured by statues 
and otherwise in almost every city and village. 
time, this love of commemorating public men in sta 
the effect of making 
citizens; and the greatness of the statesman:s. 
deeply impressed upon the popular imagination. — 
figures which stand out in the constitutiona 
s of Sir John MacDonald and of Sir Wilfrid Tada 
rank easily first, ‘Let me. conclude this article with a story 
about Sir Wilfrid. which was told me by one who knew. 
In 1902 a Canadian lumber né 
work in the forests of Quebec Provinioe; heard with sorrow that 
his absence Queen Victoria had died. “No,” hé said. 
“Has she really? And has her job 
Prince of Wales, of course,” e answer. “O 


i,” he said, 


“ well, he must Mr. Laurier, I guess.” 


This little incident is typical of much which belongs te life agross 
the Atlantic—its great distances, its long periods of absence: 
from news of the outer world, its‘dim knowledge of the ways of 
those in high place, its conception of the way in which offices are 
: RAM, ‘But so far as Canada is concerned, the lumberman’s 

e Sovereign’s death speaks of a my 
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But it is difficult not to feel that 


the nation’s history a living reality t to all its ie 


back from several 


¥ the 


bond of 


- 


4 


path y much otrongen: than any of the ‘ties. which. bind 


_ Britain and the United States. — 


E. G. Serwyn. 


political sphere between Great 
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(The. ty of ¥ ta), and “ Psychology . piritual Healing ” 
production reflect: the highest 


le for them: St. John’s 


ollege, London, will 
naking on that occasion. 
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‘Hildebrandine movement towards reform. 


-andnot the Pope, 

or bulls were allowed to come into the country, with 
Considerations of feudal loyalty. were here involved, 8i 
of the bisho 


I, to own. scesgion a8 an interregnum, 
vin. hin. the 


far. 


inciple main- 


| 
were to the 


king that 
archbishop’ 


court, for 
between. Church 


and State in. this 
hile 
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the last point mal | 
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been the appeals 
war made to the Church in inthe and 


His'** Neo'enim Deus judicat bis in idipsum.” was wrong both in common 
- s@nse and in Canon Law, as Maitland owed. But his assassination made 
ible: and the petitent monarch 


tational solution of the dispute im 

at Avratiches was obliged to compensate the Church ‘by 
certain reservations, the 

Yet the importance of this concession is not to be exagg 
‘In the | 
with the of that 


é complete unification of justice 
garded as a Lvareeng movement, y 
directs is portance terms of the treaty, by 
| tot untumiline, were not concerned with the 
origina causes of the quarrél. It was even ble, though Mr. Brooke 
doe not say eo, that Becket himself would ve regarded them with ap- 
prehens} Becket, indeed, was no Erastian, but neither 
he an no Sais: on the whole, he stood for the a of the 
«Nati nal Church, ‘Moreover, it was not only the jurisdiction of the Crown, 
| but his own jurisdiction also, that was thus invaded: : and he would probably 
have objected almost as vehemently to the transference of final appellate 
jurindction from his court to the Pope's, ashe did to what he regarded as 
the invasion of the spiritua courts by the King’s officers. Nha wdraened 
he had said. on One occasion. 
- In the words of Mr. Brooke, the “ great concessio made by Henry 1. 
in 1172°“‘ altered the whole character of ecclesiastical in 
this ‘coutitry thei introdt tion | 


secome Com in its en tis 
to ask numerous questions; 
futute guidance have frequently to belaiddown.” | 
consequence, not only were appeals to Rome extremely 
but ‘also the decisions (decretals) Alexander Til. 
ade by Pope -1185) ceed in the Dera 
é by Pope Gregory LX. in 1234, of papal case law, su peemen- 
Fratiar ’s Deoretum) are in very latge measure addressed to land. 
Maitland estimated the proportion at more than one in three: Mr. Brooke, 
after more searching extmination, it at more than one in 
Tn thé case of decisions not included in this collection, the proportion is 
Iresses. uota during these two tificates 
of course, om, successors of Alexander Lucius, 
including Innocent TII., it falls to the more natural figure of oné in ten. 
It was, indeed, an important coincidence that Alexander III. wy Se an 
expert eangnist. His were not: and however many 


ind “during the “period “113% 


there is no evidence that there were many—it is certain that no 8 


4, 


usages of the Roman courts. “But the sympathies of the English clergy, 
staunchly royalist in Anselm’s day, had since become y Ultramon- 
or, — it now became the task of me to mest 
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thori upon the effective. 
= oy no It was not long before the Papacy; hard-pressed for money, 


abused its triumph, and the new phenomenon. of national self-conscious- 


sons, even to, the son acquiring 
were the conditions in 


1172. was the Papacy, 
Canon Law int entirety 


usual this of 
timel on 
pr 4 the Palme 


Marduk. 
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MISCELLANEA 
ness became even im the priesthood. 
a definitely stamp. It had been brought into touch with Conti- 
nental Catholicism, with which—apart, of course, from the monastic 
orders—it had not previously had much connection. This is euliicients 
illustrated by. Mr. Brooke s review of the subject-matter t the di cretals 
addressed to shows that Englishmen needed particular 
‘nstruction. in the rules regarding ordination tion .. . ecclesiastical offices 
the relations of subordinates Ww reir superiors, questions Of exc 
munication and absolution,” and 80 forth. An interesting feature is the 
ten decretals, all to | nd, collected 
1 ion of priests’ so! i ir fathers’ benefices; the 
the question of priests sons succeeding to their fathers benelices; ty 
nlaration therein Snown clerical marriage, the priests 
his father’s benefice, reveal how unusual 
1 when such ef Canon Law had 
It will now be evident that freedom of appeals to Rome, rather thal 
Pope from 4. 
in 
concession 0 
the first 
reformed Churches of the Continent. Henceforward. the Uhurch in 
of Canon Law introduced the papal wnperum imperto: 
t henceforward English bishops owed a divid allegiance. Becket’s 
/ successor was consecrated at Anagni by the Pope, and took the oath of 
fealty to the King with reservations. The concession f Henry Il. wai 
a destined to exercise a far-reaching influence on English history. To it 
the humiliation of King John “may, "1 the words of Mr. Brooke, ~ be 
Act of Sup: of 1534 as retart, Delated sOnciusive 
regard the y of 1554 as the retart, belave but conclusive 
to the Concordat of Avranches. 
nations generally had the conception of God as King, but in Israel: | 


TH BOLOG 


Is have emp 
eveloped in the Psalms as a 
worship. -There-is no direct evidence for the Accession Feast of Yahweh, 
and the suppose allusions can. bé more naturally explained otherwise. 
Jirecht discusses the Tree of Life in Eden—in unusual English. 
6 that the narrator means that man ate of the Tree in Paradise 


| enjoyed immortality, which is restored when Paradise’ is 
Apoe. 11) The | ebrew pen,“ Gen: iii. 22 does 
: ‘this view. It is idi eX ‘the dis- 


eo of something which has already 


with 


‘So Ex. i. 7 “Tet 
Th have multiplied, 


be stopped é Hebrew Biblical 
from. now at Cambridge (mainly), Oxford, ‘Leningrad, 
Bert. as many as 70 facsimiles. subjects 
XXxil. 26.33 toa detailed analysis. 
is practically abandoned by recent German and the ‘original 
is is their their’ present ‘Betting) are 
ly this tee 10 f. -for resur- 
ofthe Servant. calls attention to the position of Jewish 
women at Elephantine as revealed by the Aramaic papyri. They wére 
even when married ; he of Babylonian 
and d Persian low. A long concluding section analyzes the articles on the 


pes 


ives it. LXX translates by 
e Hebrew. the 


dom. Itis 


ay that 

4@ the gates, that the righteous nation . . . may enter in”) is the origin 
+ eb. xii. 22 and’ Apoc. xxii. 14, where entrance > 
to.the ngdc in the form of entrance to city. 
e than of a “ wicket-gate” into a cou 
in-our  minds-owing to the influence of the Pil 
Windisch’ im conclusion is that the 
on. the 0.T. of Holy La 
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d. 
Gen. xl. 9.13, the vine and the cup } 


The Christians hold the same out the 
easts of the Epiphany and thé ‘Holy i 
Galilei, there.is said to 

jown honour the Mother 
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t 
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he 
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Caged 
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xX 
Von Dosscutitz has a d 
s a delightful article on Mark’s skill as a oO 
the friends of Our Lord start out m v 
4 
estam< G0 city of Deut. i 
orn praises roa :. ii mmedans neneve 
at 
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theory which has other « su than the John- 
sect.” ae W. K. Lowther Clarke’s 
review in THEOLOGY, vol. xv., p. 43 It is good to learn that Dr. E. 
§Speisar of the American School in 


ay 


Vol. ii. iii,, Nos. Land 2. 
‘described in these numbers: (1) A 
clog-almanack from West Felton, Salop, a heavy wooden square rod, the 
uarters‘of the year in groups of seven days 
ese almanacks date from about 1540-1640, 


one having 
powder Plot. ‘Red-letter days have their symbols, an axe for St. Paul, + 
x a heart for the Annunciation, ete. (2) A porcelain from China of the 

_ early eighteenth century, 9 figure with tonsured head, and the habit of 
a European monk, representing probably St. Anthony of Padua. He 


carries the Christ’ Child on his left arm and book in his right hand. 
Sacred Chinese figures were common in the Fukie potteries, but it’ ms 


devotees.” 


them catering 


‘Prantkith buckle of iron to which is attached bronze plate om 
@ crucifix. be nimbus. As the 


ng over. 


continues Sis tions of Garah ni 
Perhaps from the theological point of view nero are the most inter- 
pe aay In this number two documents are given in the original 
text and Dr. Mingana’s version. Dr. Rendel Harris contributes an intro- 
‘duction. The first piece is of Coptic origin, entitled “‘ The Lament of the 
Virgin,” giving an account of Our Lady’s weeping, not by the bas 
the * Init she seems to have exchanged ity with St. 
Magdalen, s confusion which is, ap tly, found in other Coptic 
apocryphal writings also. The 
being an account of “The Martyrdom of Pilate.” This is a spec 


imen of 
an exclusively Levantine and Egyptian development in hagiology, namely, 
the canonization of Pontius Pilate. Spore 
with his. wife, called Procla in Greek calendars and Procula in 


The original germ these stories traced the 


Bent 


~ ream; The docume t here translated Coptic version of the 


a notch for November 5 would date after the’ Gun- —_ - 


"called Barnaban,” with crucifixion, of Herod writing to Tiberius st the 
_ instigation of the people, and of Pilate’s correspondence = him. on his 
ownaccount. Weread ofa heavenly visitor, “a Galilean 


with Mis baie besutifal and flowing im curls round Him,” in 
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In 


Professor Pe 
the 


a man of 


Paul's 
depth 


penetrating 


he did in a single 


(Ado. Herr., iii., 3, 2) on the position of the 


towards 


the mystery 
perhaps because 


favour. 


favourable. to the papal. 


have the 


issue. He firmly 
teach a doctrine of the soul's 


The article on St.- the. most 
claims.is the obvious one. This interpret 

held the field from the time of the editio princeps by Erasmus, in | 1726, 


102 


Then of Pilate being 
of many ‘wonders, and 
is very informative, but he is hardly accurate in 
municantes as “ the invocation of the saints in the Mass.” 
’s lecture on St. Paul is very 
-balanced nature of the A 
Without a leader,” he OF 
moral courage, and 


genius ite avoided excess. 


insight, commanding intelligence, 
it have taken 


tion.” 


MI SOELLAN BA 


himself orncified, but taken. alive, 
of Pilate’s beheadal at Rome, altogether a 
Dr. Rendel Harris's introduction 
of the 


the 


fundamentally 

- that of the validity of thea 
‘Cicero is too much of the professed sceptio 
theism, though he tends towards it. 
Divine Nature he has great difficulties, 
* Unmoved Mover.” has made no im 
material concepts 
seems to think that the world | 
but the Stoic theories of constant recommencements here conf 
.ortalit rate, the immortality — 

part. or animus. ‘The state of the soul after death i best 


believes in P 


nge, O.P., on “ The 


emphasizes the importance 
gion if wo wish to realize the kind of impact 
on cultivated minds, to whom the traditional worship and 
nothing at all. Cicero, even, 
has so little standing as a philosopher, shows us better 
really were. He saw, at least, that 1 
morality, and that was one of his 
Natura Deorum. He 


ie the Academy, and. 
of the Stoics. _E 


ions alike meant almost 


in that treatise 


of Dei 


1908. 
interest, one, by Fr. M. J. 
and the other a study by M.J.F 


to be very 


7, 08, at 


sound and 


_ Another article some works published under the 
name of John 


of 
orget on the famous text in Bt. Treneus 
Roman Church. . 


of a study of Gicero’s ettitade 


trines 


probably had a 


Christianity was 


-writing the 
of the Epi- 
picureanism is rejected as no basis for morals, but of 
_ the tenets of this school he retains two principles, first that Nature cannot 
deceive. false principles into our minds, 
from universal consent. 
certain about Mono- 
‘About the immateriality of the 
and the Aristotelian 
pression on his mind. But he will not 
which the Stoics tended to 


ofan 
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. ae much weight as all the other parts ot ‘edition of the 
ks, including a new edt 
3 Bible in the Catalan language, are Ww, R. V. Brave 
4 
: 
4 Hanon 0. EB. Raver ‘and methods of the 
ission field; he would utilize the va rather than develo 
concepts and practices lifficulty of preserv e 
ssor T. C. Chao ciscusse® both to give dynamic force to and 
aenae of sin, the sense of otherworlanr the to 
with mystical | the 0 
1913. Mr. W. H. Mallory writes 
in China, and ©. B. Purser describes the 
IVS WM Hoo p er 
: a8 to the preservation of the missionary 8 
as to the | 'T. Prmeavx. 
change of heart among Christians in their the 
ion in religion, and the 


RELIGIOUS THE ‘SACRAMENTS. ‘By H. J. Wother- 
spoon, D.D. T.and T. Clark. 7s. 


There are few things that make us more pear with 
the present arrangements of Christendom than the reflection 
that we have no communio in sacris with men like Dr. Wother- 
‘spoon, who speak our own spiritual | , while all the time 
we are main an entirely unreal union with others whose 
- whole conception of Christi seems to differ from our own. | 


Such reflections are aroused often enough when we peruse the — 
_ works of the more liberal theol of what Dr. Wotherspoon — 
calls the “‘ Unreformed Church.” But the feeling is the same 


‘Pres of Scotland. ‘Reverend sir,” we are 

“it would be absurd, if it were not tragic, that 

you and I should be out of communion with each other.” 

_. Dr. Wotherspoon writes like the late Dr. Moberly. There 

isthe same feeling thet wo are listening to theologian waiting 
theology, not to a philosopher, a critic, or a scribe, writing on a 
theological subject. There is the same attempt to say every- 

thin at once, lest one omission should disturb the. sy Srey 


and finding of the mot juste, the sam 


same seekin seriousness, 
the a same touch of preciosity. 


There are, the same 
ble sentences. If he has not Moberly’ Bdignity — 
a elevation, he has what not, an unusual 
epigrammatic phrase. Above all, he ¥ writes in an atmosphere 
4 a In this book there is nothing cheap, or self- i‘ 
Chapter L, on “ «The Sacramental Principle, deals faithfully 
we so-called explanations of sacramentalism by means of the 
historical method, and contrasts with this the alternative plan 
of . the Sacraments as things given in experience and 
being content to use history as ihesteativs of the need of them. . 
The conclusion reached by this road is that “we are definite 


t the stage when it.was to suggest that ‘the Church 
has outgrown the Sacraments,’” The cha ice 
- definition of Sacrament as “symbol in the hands of God.” 


race, the author says, ntia of Sacrament, by _ 


— 
a 
4 


with a Catholic-minded theologian of the - 


which it it is more than symbol.” Sacraments, therefore, 

be multiplied. We. inet be thst Shay. of 

else it:is a misuse. to call them Sacra- 

ments. (in the modern sense). But. this — by no means 
879 
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leads him to's total denial of sacramental to what 
we are accustomed to call the, lesser Sacraments. Baptism 
and the Eucharist stand alone as “the perfect Sacramen 
but he speaks of the others as “in nature sacramental,” and 
justifies the statement by asserting that they “either depend 
on these two, or lie within the field which these two dossinsnty a 
occupy, and are subsidiary to them.” “‘ They lie within the 
fellowship of which Baptism is the Sacrament, and ‘are in 
nature and p jncidental to the protection and ¢ ] 
of abi iding in Christ of which the tucharist is the | 
"There a carious note to this chapter which calls 4 
the danger of treating the Incarnation as an e ttension 
Atonement. Does he not mean the’ converse 
Chay er on “ The Sacraments and 
with able clarity certain 


ertain points which should | me 
prevalent confusions of thought. The first 
eological use of “ spiritual is not as a vague 


for but always has reference to 


the actions of le 
question-b 
_ The fourth is an acute demonstration that the actual record of the 


ae I’ spirit , human or divine,” and implies the whole 
of the Christ-mediated Spirit. The second is that, 
Gnasmuch as Sacrament de 
‘will of God, itis idle to talk of sacramental Pome magical, 
for the very essence of magic is a claim to perem pron 
, and usually 3 lign: powers. 
| ‘The third is a protest the unargued and therefore — 

geing use of such terms as “sacrament” to describe 


; non-Christian ceremonies assumed to be of the same character. 


institution of the Eucharist, quite apart from Pauline theology, 
- Contains all that is really implied when it is said that Christianity 
has borrowed from the There was nothing 
to phere 1s,"of course, common ground, For “ the 
entirely inal... must | in 80 far be the incomprehensible 
and the “The lan 1 Sacraments may 
‘inc eed have a link to the Pagan M ; but it is not a 
ealogical link—it is a link in the Sates of things.” There 
_ follows an upholding of the necessity for religion embodied in 

_ Bacraments as against the view that prayer and meditation 
esha weneed. Dr. Wotherspoon perhaps a little overstates 
acme as to. the ‘decide nature of prayer. He has himself 


| dah cg originates with God. And is it true that meditation 
- bly rare”? Might he not, on the other hand, have 
to the fact that Christian meditation, when 
at all seems to “Merge into ‘an a 
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phrase which 


: requires the: 


| ee of the true and sugges 


real argument to sh w that this must be so, and he is surely — 
under a misappreher sion. in ‘saying (p. 122) that. the use “4 


the Chalice. The official theology 


REVIEWS 


attained re 
In the next two ohn ters, on *‘ The Sacraments and Caan 
‘the author continues good work of d 
the lecture-room. One is the supposed Pauline identification 
. the Holy Spirit with Christ, another the idea that Catholic 
(though he grants quite 
_ this: the metaphors of thes 
in this respect), a third is the criticism of sacramentalism as 
“the wer rng | of dead matter with spiritual property,” a 


rightly that there may be a danger of 


e. 


and to w 
reformed churches! Grace 
wn. to us not “as a substantial ens,’ but “only as 6 


Its possibility depends on the fact of the. 


inability. Human 


Dr. Wotherspoon, it ba 


might have 


use in these chapters of the scholastic theories’ of 
tive distinction between 
8%, 


. He does just touch on a on 


‘to. describe: the: Elements 
nerely popular practice, that anyone 


centuries taught quite definitely that the Blessed Sacrament 


is an object, pone | distinct. rd the “action” of the Mass. 


The doctrine of the Anglican Articles 25 and 28 is in full 


_ Inent with this, and so is the teaching which seems to un erlie 
_ the Catechism. Dr. Wotherspoon has, of course, every r 
criticize all this, but. it. be:called merely popul 


Passing tbe chapter, we find in Chapter VI., 


red in the Threefold Name, 
a powerful a for Confirmation as the sequel and comple> — 


relationship ity Christ: which “been sacramentally 


the idols of 


as a semi-physical ‘‘ something” 
engine-room are specially dangerous 


‘shyt is too concise: just 
h the only doctrine: which: could. con- 
ccaivably be liable is that of the reform 


derives from human 
dy invaded by sin 
to emancipate and so restore it 


of the Church has for many 


good : things, an im ectant defence the. 
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of as 
correspond with 


Apostolic 
restatement in view of his own 


of the b book, 


* primarily a covenant sacrifice, not expiatory, but 1 in pense 


that that doctrine, whatever 


ee solitary Mass” as an over-emphasis of the Godward ol 


_ strongly maintains that the Godward ‘side has priority. But 
“ in fact'a solitary Mass is a thing almost unknown in chr sten- 
dom, and has never been allowed except in circumsts 


bull of the congregation are not. 


THEOLOGY 
ment of ita ‘This is followed by an able excursus, in 
which he strongly maintains the view that plenary 


im Baptism—“ all things that 
_ Confirmation, en the other 


grace is 
ie and 
gifts rather than grace, gifts w seem to 

what the schoolmen call gratis date. 
As to the universality or otherwise of Confirmation in the 
age, what he says on p. bid pang requires a little 

206 as to St. 


_Luke’s principle of giving one full account: heey Apostolic 
- His closing chapters on the Holy Buchatist are like the rest 


generous* and full of good things. The sacrificial — 
aspect of the Eucharist i is, he ing 


agreed and obvious.” It 


pitiatory. 
and. it 


He condemns the doctrine of -re- 
beter tbe bad Of ised 


versally held the Roman Church, and that where 
described as “ mystical.” He speaks in one place 


against the manward 


aspect of the rite, thoug 


"There i is 


exceptional that probably no one could object to it. 


always’ at least a server to represent the congregation of the 
faithful.» What is loosely doubt 


be criticized as laying too much stress on the action of the 
individual priest, and it is well known that the Council of Trent — 
itself desired communicants at every Mass; but it is difficult to 


Bee why a service which essentially contains both Oblation and — 
Communion should be thought to emphasize the cn or 


disparage the latter. ‘Is it not possible ay 
prea rating as oiten ty offers 
Dr. Wotherspoon’s own The Church 


celebrate, and should celebrate, as willofher — 
' Lord may be held by her to indicate, and may do so though 
each. individual nthe Pee does not receive.... The Church a 
- cannot wait on the individual for opportunity 


to worship.” 
It is true that he goes on to deguedie a celebration at which 


© Dr. Wotherspoon’s generosity does go the length of « | 
both office and literary Yo thowe wh venotitletothem! 


ted to communicate; = 
but to this we can only answer that so » long as the principle = % 
_ of No Mass without Communion is maintained it seems. better a 
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REVIEWS 


not to criticize what the Church as & whole seems for good 
to allow. 

‘But. Dr. Woth on’s criticiams of ‘solitary ‘Mass’ 
= the like’ are parenthetical. His main point is that the 
showing of the Lord’s. Death is the primary purport of the 
ordinance, so that if it be said, for example, ample, of Cranmer that 
he turned the Mags into a Communion, ‘eae question ma y rightly 
= , ' Is it for us to turn a Sacrament into anything $” 
he 251 we cannot fail to notice the interesting remark 

t presen resent danger of Hivange licalism is to “think philo- 
= y of . . . an orderly evolution which culminates in the 
union of the Word and Flesh.” It sounds like. Lux Mandi. 
What a bewildering 7 we live in |. 

sentence from: p. 254 may hese he quoted without 
comment: " The practice by which only those who intend to 
communicate * stay behind ’ is recent is not Scottish.” 

It is e fh all this to find the author refusing to speak 
- of priesthood in connexion with the Ministry. Ifevery member 
of the Church shares the sacerdotal function, and ifthe Eucharist — 
is sacrificial, and if the essential work.of a priest offer 
sacrifice, and if the ministration of the Buchavist is 


appointment restricted to 
surely it follows that. rs, are W hgtg in a sense not 


shared by other. Christiens. validity of a non-episcopal 


On p. 272 ind is re - to find at last someone who will: 
the Eucharist. 

On p. 279 we ‘ea this admirable distinction between 
Sacrament and miracle. “Miracle is the occasional — 
natural, the abnormal; the sacramental is. the su rat 
become normal, stated, ‘central; and habitual” 
“Dr. Wotherspoon’s view of ‘the of one 
townie our as nt under the 
species a m the Eucharistic rite natura ollows 
from that Sacrament 1s 
not object; but here, too, he lays a theological tone, part of 
which at least might be common ground to both sides in-this 
burning question. “Both actions,” he says, the Godward 
to our Lord’s Mediation towards 
the ‘Father a “from: the Father, and are Theocentric; the 
cultus, on the other hand, is Christocentric. “As regards 
the Godward action, this should. be beyond dispute. Tf, then, 


yters as he believes, 
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THEOLOGY 
| t, there is much to be said for ting it from the 
actual sacrificial milieu. No doubt the mere preservation of the 
ial of the Sacrifice as.a kind of sacred Relic would be 
‘to the purpose of the Institution; but Reservation. is 
mmunion, and the honour paid to Christ under the 
‘should be, subservient to the idea of 
‘the “ almost personal character ” wi 
Which the author says that some invest the consecrated 
: is not this a matter in which perhaps the dogmatic theologian 
_ should pause before con , however gently, the devotional 
| _ experience which finds a continual Presence associated . with | 
the in the end the cruel 


Dr. Scott Li ett collected together various 
Part Il., The Church. form connected series, and who ae 
any ‘way attracted 


by 


— will like to have these Kesays in a conve nent form | 
In Part 1. the aim is to show that the mesning and end of the universe ” 
must be found in the spiritual values revealed in Christ, and that the — 
nature of these supreme values determines and accounts for the methods | 
of the Divine government of the world, 
“sn | Part Il. we are given : 
 practical'value in the'study of the 
| has been closely associated with various conferences 
have been held between Churchmen and representa- 
tives of the Nonconformist bodies, the results of which: found expression 
eth Conference Appeal and the quent ‘exploration of 
points of agreement and difference arising from it. 
whole problem of Reunion wi the. glican Chur 
_ in 1930 when the assembled Bisho 
called upon to face thi Night 
m movements towards reanion in the Mission Field, 
Wi cult a step in the handling, 
South India ‘propatels. mer well. 
some sense the Bridge 
oe posals may be sprung y upon an un : 
yer Book ion movement took the vast majo 
We must not 
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NOTICE! 
. that there exists to-day a wid 
function of the English Church an that most pe 


i of what is mean rch its Catholicity. 
‘of England is 


Convey the benefits ofthese riches tothe nation 
be too dens 


His treatment of the 
may sober contribution which 


| may well study with profit y of the | 


put a strain even on his gerry are the 
directions, of whom (as regards one side ee 
almost with bitterness: “ The term is not accurate. “The suggestion of 
isnot fairto others” 
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it ia im? convince p anv Drincipies arc in 
» ivisions.” The average man 
| Lidgett’s Essays in the second part of the volume before us. Hew are 
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attained a 
no one wants to 


doubted: whether on 
doubt ‘On the 


presc itive right be held in the 
thoo who held it; it may 


himself, that the Transubstan 
iden common with the proper the 
«Phere lies about the allie candour and amiability, 
a.curtain favour of He points out, very truly, 

| : but he seems almost 


Lacey in The Guardian of September, 1928, 
nor yet altogether a 
,in the Church 


rigid order, amid the ruins of w 
‘with immense pains, a more flexible structure.” 

6T te wie though Keble were th author, not merely 


but i hot those who suffer for it, His 


of the Gentiles. It is particularly 


written by a Jew, and " Lovertoff has done well to render it into English. 
The tranalation is on the whole satisfactory, but the language occasionally 
- falls rather badly below the dignity of the sub ject, as, for example on 

p. 24, “ Hail, Frisins, military comman 
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= of traditional Judaism ” apparently takes the term literally, and 
a oes not attempt to restate his position in an way that will offer a new 


lem ofthe divorce between 


solution to he deals 
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Which he deplores, and whose adherents he describes as those whoare 


oh 


faith and reason. 


__ the life of reverence and prayer 


a religion as 


‘drew up the rule or even 


after teuth often:finda in 
the utmost difficulty,” says Mr. Farbridge. “He turns to one-man and 
finds no faith, to another and finds no reason.” So Mr. Farbridge turns 
ide a solution which he trusts will appeal to, the: thinking 
to- y. 
_ However, the book itself offers stereotyped, ¢ 
ted in the most traditional guise. x 
Bible difficulties, Mr. Farbridge says: © The Bible is litersture—re 
literature. Its entire pespra * is to y, illustrate, exhort, and 
and fra 


sympa. all outward things m 
Inspire @ life of righteousness and worship, Its 


forthe of model and 


thy. It makes use 


will appeal 
ed to ' which, there is nothing Jewish in the book. _ 
_ Mr. Farbridge, who, though most of his numerous quo otations are from 


thors, does not tly deign to acknowledge that euch 
authors, does not apparently deign ledge Bibical 


Christianity exists, 18 a talist who resents 
criticiam with such fervour that he seems himself to fall into that category 
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oF THR By E. J. Martin. Allen, and Unwin. 
plars is, in the main, 


 Thes y of the x rise hr fall of the Krights Tem Tem 
the story institution. of fervent zeal, 
beyond the first then swift: decline 
degradation tion and horrible crimes. 
tion made membership of the parti a th 
its own sake. ‘To Mr. Martin the cae 
“the name of Christ i in vain,” 
is, on thew w 


"One enall be 


cautious and went no 
that it was drawn up by Bt. Bernard” 
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|  ]imitations of a natural th 


|. within ‘the ‘scope of 
| to studies in 


modern science does ‘not The continuous p 


Mitral and J. A. Thomeon’s System of Animate Nature. -Assuch 


of ofthe i of natural 


a nomy ” 80 long as we remember 


-Wereach here crux in 


THEOLOGY 
xp Gop. By W: Fulton, D.D. T. and T. ‘Clark. 


and, uently, to deal with the relations of Science and Religion. His 
aim is admirably realized. He has kept'in mind the needs of those who 
require a treatment on popular linés, and has, at the same time, produced — 


_ @ work suitable for younger students of Theism, which is also of importance 

contribution to the literature of his'topic. Readers of his article 
*‘Teleology (in Hastings’ 215 ‘would expect this. ‘He 
which he fills with learning with distinction’ 
_ The balance between the era- 


of theistic discussion and consid 


temporary thought is well a 
by references to thinkers and their thoughts. A good example is in the — 


pe on Ibn Tufail and Raymond of Sebonde: mention of these pioneers 
of rational Theiam gives Dr. Fulton opportunity of dwelling upon the — 

which remains strictly within its con- 
‘ventional bounds. still ke ing 


the author con 
pose. He contends 


this perce 
argument from apparent 


evolution must be 


regarded as due 'to the activity of the divine art. and 


2 It is as a sustam 


_A volume such as this is on » level, and in vo «ae 
Religion and Reality, E. W. Hobson’s Domain of 


‘wah 


_ How far is it possible to reach 
nélusion if- class-concepts are dominant to. the. 


concepts of value, individuality, and history? 


“given” in the data in 


sonomic 
oN The recognition of history (and what do process, evolution, © 
andindividuality imply if not history within the scope of scientific 
which ate in the assurance that we must 
‘describe the divine Purpose.“ in other than hedonistic terms.” } 
ae relations of « Nence and ion simply because | 
is forced upon our attention by o considerations of nature. Dr. 
tape Fulton’s references to Clement Webb and to W. R. Sorley show. that he is 
‘mindful of this issue, but ‘a more definite d 


adequate introduction to theistic 


ealing with the problem which 
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Or! ORS 


8. Marsh, MA. ‘Text nd Translation Society (Wiliams and 


orgate). 
édantist, and “ Hierotheos” would have concurred: Yet, 


le chtity exists; there is no So the ereed of the 


some mysterious fatali the Mind, orious, godlike, even divine, 
fds elt from the Ooo and 
Body and the Soul, in what we might ca 
Yet It must ever seek Its home, hover fal 18 aha have fallen through 
_ the lower strata of illusion and of sin. The 
~ Mansions, through spiritual crucifixion (which may be repeated as often 
_ 88 it is needed to secure complete purification), burial and resurrection. 
_ Even so the goal is not attained, and inthe effort to the ever- 
Tree of Evil, the Mind falls a victim to the d among the 


world. Here finally, at the very roots of Hell, It finds 
whence It came, and knows 
at different It has assumed the title and be 
but now all effort, all “ distinction,” ceases. "The Mind’ is” ere 
united to the One, but inextricably int ed. therewith. The ‘ 

_ one day to be reached by all demons included, has at last 
attained. brief outline, is the 
a the 


external im ‘he. 


_ Universe, it tends to evolve a 
- the adventures of the Mind 
actually its 3 

rag og with some plausibility that “ Hierotheos”’ is a 
for Proc ‘This and other suggestions as to date and au 
discussed by Mr. Marsh with. ist acumen and caution: indeed, 


ost of an ultimate 
mysticism. 
might have come from a disciple 


deals: forms not the least valuable int eresti 


‘part of editorial 


importance of “Hierotheos.” It illustrates, perhaps better than any 


language. To all upward appearance itis Semitic, ye yet the thoughts and 
_ ideas which it learned to express are who 


The editor is probably right in re) 
- book a translation from Greek, for all the marks of an 
Greece in the Mediterranean world, and the very language has 
transformation to suit the subject. 


Still more cant is the evidence which i is offered as to the existence 


am esoteric hilosophical doctrine, maintai 
men’s minds that even G Bar-Hebracus, 


pathy. In pre-Islami@days it was recognized as a heresy, even by its 
adherents, but, nevertheless, it found exposi 
‘that it did not survive. | The history of religions has shewn that in the 


ns of the pit. and revived by Tt returns its 


that bright Basence 
t all is one. ‘No name is now claimed; . 


story of the Mind, and th 


spiritual ancestor is Plotinus, and it has even 


‘the way in he treats of the relationships ofthe work with whichhe — 


other book known to us, the extraordinary 
to the Semitic mind. _ 
ition which makes this 


¥ 


Buster Churehmen, came in his Iter years to regurd it with come sym 
itors. We may be thankful — 
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the first step on the 
possesses in the presence of its Founder a vital personal 

its appeal to all meh and to every side of human na , 
much—more, ps, than some of us realize—to Greek 
dispute, but it would have. been. fatal if Hellemic in- 


obscured that fundamental stress on 
fact of the Hebrew 


Ww beerve. with much regret that this is the last volume 
by the. Text and Translation Society. If anything could 
it should be this book. Not only is it of very great value 
. Marsh’s admirable translation places it within the 
not —butthe editorial work has been most 
ne. To. attempt discussion or even illustration would — 
) much space; the reader himself will not fail to miesce 
safely be said hat, except for Dr. Rendel Harriss 
of. mo modern, work done in Syri 
which Mr. Marsh here 
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nose who cannot accept his 
rigorous reliance on ogic In 
ut his own plea against the 
Land the erved 5 
uction from a rather unusual expla 
1 Presence. But it must not be thought that 
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